CHAPTER X
I                                        FROM CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN TO  ASQUITH
i                 IN the eyes of the historian of the British Empire the grant
•*             of self-government to the conquered Boer States will probably
rank as the most important and, in its consequences, the most durable of the events of the year 1906 and 1907. This was the decisive step which rendered possible the Union of South Africa under the British flag two years later.
The name of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will always be associated with this great act of policy. He had accepted the annexation of the two Boer States as an inevitable result of the war, but he was for that reason the more determined that annexation should carry with it at the earliest possible moment the free institutions which were the pride of the British Commonwealth of Nations. When he became Prime Minister, he found in existence the scheme of a constitution for the Transvaal promulgated in March, 1905, which proposed to set up a Legislative Assembly composed partly of elective and partly of nominated members, but reserved all executive functions and the control of finance to the Lieutenant-Governor, who was also to have die right of reserving legislation for the veto of the crown. This in the opinion of the then Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttelton, was as much as" prudent and sensible men " whether at home or in South Africa could be expected to approve, or as any Government would be wise in conceding within three years of the war. The Treaty of Vereeniging had promised " representative institutions leading up to self-government " and the limited constitution now proposed was a strict fulfilment of this promise.
Campbell-Bannerman was for sweeping it all away and proceeding at once to Responsible Government on the Dominion model. Such audacity took away the breath of some even of his own Liberal colleagues, ^and there were serious arguments before the Cabinet consented to cancel
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,     .; ^':''^\V^'.^^yrW^M. in Whitsun week. The Convention, influenced largely by the clergy and the new Sinn Fein movement, declared itself unalterably opposed to the acceptance of anything less than full Parliamentary Home Rule. It was clearly useless to proceed with a measure intended tcTconciliate Ireland G
